SAMUEL BUTLER

By Catherine Car swell

MOST novelists have been eager readers of novels.
They have been influenced by the work of their
predecessors and interested by that of their contempo-
raries. Hence, although the best of them became them-
selves inaugurators, and often became so by breaking
away from their teachers, we can trace their line of descent
in the development of fiction up to their own time!

To this, as to so many other rules, Samuel Butler is an
exception. Born into the full tide of that romantic and
entertaining fiction to which the Waverley Novels had
given rise, he saw the novel as anything but a respectable
vehicle of living thought; and living thought of the kind
that affects a man's actions was all that interested him.
When he read novels, which it would seem he did no
more than he could help as an ordinarily cultured member
of the public, he was usually either hostile, bored or
mildly amused. The one novel, if novel it may be called,
that elicited his deep admiration, however violently he
rejected its premises, was Pilgrim s Progress. He found
even Fielding intolerably prolix, although he admitted
that Tom Jones was a masterpiece. Dickens and Thackeray
he loathed, particularly Dickens, and if he was a cordial
reader of Disraeli this may be ascribed to his own strong
Tory principles, his intense dislike of Mr Gladstone, and,
perhaps, a natural delight in such an unthwarted, flam-
boyant and dressy figure as the author of Coningsby and
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